and his father had written back courteously. His mother
never wrote letters but she ^ad sent presents of silk and
embroidered satins. Tama had admired them and kept
them now put away with their precious scrolls and paint-
ings which had been given them at their wedding.
Now he seemed suddenly to see, far across that water
shining in the twilight, the great square house in which
he had grown from a child. He could almost smell the
odour of it, that odour which used to be waiting for him
as he opened the door when he came home from school,
compounded of his grandmother's opium and the old
smell of long hung curtains and deep dusty carpets and
polished old woods. He breathed in this clean ocean air
to cleanse that other from his memory.
*Why do you want to see them?' he asked her.
'Because,'  she answered solemnly,  'I  am about to
become truly one of your family.'
At first he could not understand what she meant.
*I mean/ she said, seeing this in his eyes, 'that until
now I have belonged only to you. I have been a part of
you. But I am going to have a child. To us that means
that I shall belong altogether to your family and no more
to my own.'
He had thought sometimes in the night of this moment.
They had never spoken of it. He had been shy of speaking
of it, and she had seemed to think only of their life
together.
He had wondered, *How will she tell me?* For he had
thought a good deal about his own sons, and even whether
or not he wanted any sons. Daughters mattered less. He
could marry them to good young Japanese men. But if
he had sons, would they not be Chinese? And how could
he explain to them why they were not living in their own
country? There were times when he was afraid of his
own unborn sons. And now Tama, when she told him
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